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in these pages or elsewhere, but because, after converse with 
annals and state papers, 

" 'T is pleasant, through the loopholes of retreat, 
To peep at such a world," 

with an eye of some intelligence, and because " 't is pleasant " 
also, to 

" stir the Are, and close the shutters fast, 
Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa round," 

in the little "world " of home, and discourse upon so attractive 
a theme. 



Art. V. — History of the United States from the Discovery 
of the American Continent. By George Bancroft. Vols. 
IV., V., and VI. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 1852- 
1854. 

The deep interest of Americans in the grand theme on 
which Mr. Bancroft has undertaken to write, can never cease. 
His successive volumes find their thousands of readers more 
impatient, as, in the march of his terse and brilliant narrative, 
he steadily approaches the " crisis." As there are few epochs 
in the history of liberty which rank with that in which our 
own was born, so it can hardly happen that a struggle of so 
momentous import shall again disturb our career, or if it does, 
that we shall come out of it in the end so well. One by one 
they totter and die, the remnants of that sturdy race in whose 
ears the drums yet beat, in whose eyes the colors stream, as 
they tell to the children of their children the story of the 
Revolution, of its battles and its trials. It becomes us to 
save what is fading from the memory of men, and to place it, 
as it must stand for all time to come, in the history of the 
ages that are past. 

For many reasons, there can be no better time to collect 
materials which shall be the groundwork of future research 
into the origin of American independence, than our own day 
and generation. The judgment is no longer likely to be 
vitiated by the violence of contemporary prejudice. The 
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hostility which animated antagonistic parties at the close of 
the last and the beginning of the present century, has lost its 
bitterness by age. The foremost men of the Revolution, and 
of the lesser storms which followed it, are no more ; but what 
is best of them survives. Filial duty and scholarly research 
bring every day to light more and more of their inmost 
thoughts, and we may well ask ourselves, why the cheek 
tingles when we think how pure they were, how few were 
their faults and frailties. Be buried, with all that was mortal, 
all that was erring in those who fought the great battle, — bet- 
ter, alas ! than we could fight it ! 

We need not point to the gigantic labors which have re- 
sulted in the collection of the papers of Franklin and Wash- 
ington, to the care which the descendant of the second 
President gives to those of his distinguished ancestor, or to 
the genius which has adorned the brilliant episodes of Spanish 
history, to show why it is that America is not only destined 
to take the first rank in historical literature, but is likely, of 
all nations, to have its own history the best illustrated. So 
ample are the materials for this most delightful of intellectual 
recreations, that there is less danger, to one who shall under- 
take to exhaust an isolated topic, of failing for want of 
authorities than from the perplexity of redundant riches. Nor 
does this apply exclusively to the actors here on our own soil. 
In England, the political history of its hereditary legislators 
floods the shelves of the booksellers, and graces the libraries of 
the aristocracy. In the depths of these almost unfathomable 
oceans of all that is worthless and dreary, there is many a 
gem to reward the toiler, and to tell him he has not searched 
in vain. 

While we have no disposition to claim for Mr. Bancroft an 
impartiality that never flinches, or a judgment which cannot 
fail, we feel prepared to say, that we know of no one who 
has more faithfully and earnestly sought to qualify himself 
for the task, who has better succeeded in collecting every- 
thing likely to aid him, or who has in all respects more 
thoroughly mastered his subject. If he has sinned, his sins 
are not of omission. We hardly require his prefatory cata- 
logue of what the common compilation-mongers call " refer- 
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ences " to assure us of this. But it is fair to give his own 
account of the sources whence his narrative flows. 

He has found them in England, in the now familiar but 
voluminous records of the State Paper Office, in the minutes 
and records of the Treasury, in the reports of Parliamentary 
debates as derived from newspapers and private letters and 
journals, in the documents and pamphlets of the British 
Museum and the London Athenaeum, and in the unpublished 
papers of Chatham, Shelburne, Grafton, North, and Dart- 
mouth. He has plodded assiduously in the French Archives 
and in the Royal Archives at the Hague, and he has consulted 
personally those of more than half of the old thirteen Colonies. 
Much of what was wanting in his own extensive library was 
found in that of Harvard College and of the Boston Ath- 
enaeum.* But what he values most of all, and has in his 
exclusive possession, are the papers, some of which have never 
seen the light, of the enthusiast, Samuel Adams. 

In view of the immense service Mr. Bancroft has rendered 
to the literature of our country, and, as we trust, will continue 
to render, till he shall have erected a monument more pe- 
rennial than the honors even which friendly administrations 
have lavished upon him, we do not propose to ourselves the 
ungrateful task of criticizing his style. Its originality pleads 
strongly for it. Compared with the dull pedantry of Robert- 
son and Hume ; with the stately tread of Gibbon, stalking, as 
would the ghost of Caesar, amidst the ruins of the Roman 
Empire ; with Macaulay, whom you cannot leave for sleep 
or food, though you know full well that a truth or a reputa- 
tion is sacrificed with every swelling period ; with the patrician 
garrulity of Mahon, who tells you, after all, so little that is 
new, and so much of that little about the brilliant Chester- 
field, whom, he would have you believe, was nearly all that 
remained, in a degenerate age, of Hastings and Runnymede 
and of the " British Constitution" ; with the cynical radical- 
ism and chimerical ethnology of modern Germany ; with the 
the socialistic aspirations of France ; or, to come home, with 



* The first mentioned of these two libraries contains the most complete collection 
of works on American history in the world. 
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the flashy imbecility of self-styled " Young America," — com- 
pared with these, we say, Mr. Bancroft's style may be very 
favorably regarded. There are so many temptations which 
might seduce an American historian, with a well-known po- 
litical bias like that of Mr. Bancroft, that we cannot be too 
thankful that one who could have imparted so much error has 
told us so many truths. 

We touch charily upon the historical philosophy which has 
been rather a pet subject for a few years past. Mr. Bancroft's 
comprehensive humanity and liberal economy pervade almost 
every chapter of the volumes before us : how well he has 
succeeded in referring them, as cause or effect, to the events he 
narrates, does not come, except incidentally, within the scope 
of this article. His abstractions are always, however, those of 
a Christian scholar. That kind of philosophy which has a 
different point of observation in every family of the human 
race, if not in every individual, appears to better advantage 
as a speculative exercise than as a rule for human conduct. 
It suffers more than any other science from theory uncor- 
rected by accurate and faithful observation, and its unsatisfied 
student can hardly fail of the conviction that he has wasted 
his time upon what, after all, is apt to be little more than a 
very facile variety of " fine writing." 

We propose to look back upon the remote and less direct 
causes of the war for independence, dating, as they do, by 
common consent, from the beginning of the last preceding 
French war. Mr. Bancroft traces them, in fact, a little earlier. 
That war itself, if we may judge of it by perfectly reliable 
documents, was not in its inception, its object, or its details 
precisely of the character which is commonly given to it. 
As the matter appears in a new light to those who have not 
studied the history of the French in America from their own 
point of view, we shall make no apology for giving to the pe- 
riod of fifteen years intervening between the treaties of Aix la 
Chapelle and of Paris a prominence over the more recent and 
familiar events. This epoch, the first in the history of the 
Revolution, described in Mr. Bancroft's fourth volume, resulted 
in the overthrow of the European colonial system. The fifth 
volume exhausts the subject of the Stamp Act, and tells how 
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Cheat Britain estranged America. The sixth presents suc- 
cessively the subsequent schemes of Parliamentary oppression, 
and the counter-measures of the Colonies, provoking in return 
the penal acts of 1774, which formed, indeed, the crisis of 
liberty. Dwelling especially upon the gradual preparation 
of the American mind and will for the great contest, we shall 
be compelled to pass somewhat lightly over the salient and 
familiar topics of the Stamp Act, the Massacre, the Tea-Party, 
and the penal measures themselves, which, as the result and 
the end of all, roused a new nation to arms. 

The course of continuous narrative will necessarily, much 
to our regret, spoil the epigrammatic terseness with which 
men and events in different quarters of the globe are so strik- 
ingly brought into a common relationship. We have, more- 
over, to state fairly at the outset, that the author has failed to 
make us sympathize with his very severe judgment of Bernard 
and Hutchinson ; that he has, perhaps unintentionally, under- 
rated the services of James Otis ; and that there is a stronger 
proclivity to hero-worship than we were prepared to find in Mr. 
Bancroft, in the attempt to make Samuel Adams the central 
personage, around whom the events of that period all clus- 
tered. As if aware, too, of a slight acrimony in discussing the 
temper of our step-motherly parent, a disclaimer appears in 
the Preface as to any intention of fomenting national ani- 
mosity. As to the part borne by the French in our ante- 
Eevolutionary history, the sympathies of all men are with the 
brave; no bias of nationality can cancel our admiration of 
the noble achievements of personal courage ; and when, be- 
side, every surrounding is adverse, the single touch of nature 
which binds us to the struggling weak has much of the 
romantic in its composition. "We are glad, therefore, that the 
historian attempts not to disguise his appreciation of the 
gallantry of the French in their last war upon our soil, and 
that he has thought it worth his while even to do justice 
to their commanders. He is not alone in this. The column 
upon the plains of Abraham, which recalls the story of two of 
the bravest men that ever lived, was raised by Lord Dalhousie, 
an English Governor. 

If it shall appear that the last French war was begun by 

vol. lxxx. — no. 167. 34 
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England mainly for the acquisition of territory, and that it 
was sustained for purposes of conquest and pillage long after 
its victim sued for peace, the fault is neither with Mr. Ban- 
croft nor ourselves, but is due to that unflinching analysis 
which spares nothing in its quest for truth. We can no 
longer tolerate that blind dependence upon the worthless 
compilations which hitherto have distorted, rather than illus- 
trated, the history of the last century. The expenses of that 
war were assigned as a reason for taxation ; an unconstitu- 
tional taxation ended in revolution ; and in the mean time an 
unworthy motive, which would always place us lower in the 
eyes of the world, and which made some of our best friends 
in England think us ungrateful, has been assigned as the 
chief motive of our resistance. It will be perceived, too, that 
the credit of the ultimate success of that war on this continent 
in the main belongs to the Provincial troops. The maritime 
law of England has ever been but the law of might ; it was 
well expressed in Parliament by the bold commoner who 
declared that there ought not to be a cannon fired in the four 
quarters of the globe " without the permission of Great Brit- 
ain." And in 1777 M. Caron de Beaumarchais undertook 
to show why every nation in Europe should join in a con- 
federacy against the common enemy and disturber of them 
all. To resist this system of oppression on the seas was 
always an object of France ; but it was not till the end of 
our Revolution that the commerce of any nation was safe, — 
that even the humble fisherman from Newfoundland could 
return with his hard-earned freight, and be sure that, by some 
cowardly pretext, his little all would not add to the prize 
money of a swaggering admiral, and he be sent to languish 
in the hulks, or pressed into the service of an enemy. 

The frequent changes in the British ministry consequent 
upon the breaking up of the "Whig aristocratic ascendency 
after the accession of George III. constitute but a very dull 
and perplexing topic, and yet they were not without an influ- 
ence on affairs, often a very important one. The selfishness 
of families, and struggles for peerages, ribbons, or pensions, 
recur ad nauseam in all English histories of the latter half of 
the last century. Great principles were rarely involved in 
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the plots and coalitions by which successive connections were 
overturned. Mr. Bancroft has caught a full proportion of this 
peculiarity, though perhaps not more than was necessary to 
his conception of a subject which in its early stages was a 
part of English history. These cabinet changes are the 
burden of all the recent compilations of the papers of titled 
politicians. It should never be forgotten, however, that 
America found its friends, under whatever administration, 
mainly in the " Opposition," which invariably battled man- 
fully for us till it came " in." 

Mr. William Smith, formerly Professor of Modern History 
at Cambridge, divides the proximate causes of the American 
war into those that were creditable and those that were dis- 
creditable to the people of Great Britain. The first are lim- 
ited to a general notion that their cause was just, that the 
sovereignty was in the parent state and included the right of 
taxation, and that the Americans were rebellious, and un- 
grateful for the protection afforded them against France. The 
discreditable causes were ignorance of the true principles of 
political economy, overweening national pride, a mean and 
unworthy money-selfishness, arbitrary principles of govern- 
ment, and, lastly, what he calls a certain vulgarity of thinking 
on political subjects. Mr. Smith confesses that, if the ques- 
tion were to come again before the British nation, they would 
be neither wiser nor better than their fathers. The causes 
which he pronounces creditable may be resolved into the 
right of taxation and the charge of ingratitude. If it can be 
shown that the war was not begun for the Colonies nor car- 
ried on for their benefit, if it shall appear that taxation was 
thought of before the war and was repeatedly shown to be not 
only bad policy but illegal, there will remain little to palliate 
the unparalleled folly which brought about the dismember- 
ment of the empire. The three points which demand our 
especial attention are the mutual relations of the crown 
officers and the Colonies during the quarter of a century 
preceding the Revolution, the objects and successes of the 
last French war, and the history of the several schemes of 
taxation. 

"We are introduced to the majestic scenery of the Hudson 
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Highlands. Governor George Clinton, an unlettered British 
admiral, was on his way in the summer of 1748 to make 
treaties at Albany with the Six Nations, and to concert meas- 
ures to resist the " encroachments " of the French. But he 
had a deeper purpose ; he was to meet there Shirley, Hutch- 
inson, and Oliver of Massachusetts, to consult how the sala- 
ries of the crown officers should be settled by royal instructions 
and by enforced obedience to those instructions. According 
to the plan they had agreed upon, Clinton returned to New 
York and demanded a revenue for the king for at least five 
years; the Assembly refused, and was prorogued; Clinton 
complained to Parliament, and entreated the king " to make 
a good example for all America by regulating the government 
of New York." 

At the head of the Board of Trade was the young, ambi- 
tious, and confident Earl of Halifax. First Commissioner for 
the Plantations, he had plunged at once into the chaos of 
accumulated papers and despatches, breathing nothing but 
complaints of the increasingly rebellious spirit of America. 
The notion that the prerogative was the law for the Colonies 
had been abandoned, and their guardianship was virtually 
devolved upon the House of Commons. This opinion was 
held and acted upon by the Board. To regulate the insur- 
gent Assemblies, and to strengthen the prerogative by an act 
of Parliament, Horace Walpole, in March, 1749, reported a 
bill to overrule the charters, and " to make all orders by the 
king or under his authority the highest law in America." 
The remonstrances of the Colonies which followed would 
have availed nothing, but Parliament would not yield its 
right, and the measure was abandoned. A little less than a 
year later, the Board of Trade, now strengthened by the tal- 
ents of Charles Townshend, was commanded by an order of 
Council to devise measures for establishing the prerogative 
to its utmost extent throughout the Colonies. 

It was found easier to fetter the commerce of America than 
its liberties. The slave-trade, indeed, rejoiced in protection 
and encouragement; for it planted among us a race which 
could never rival- the industry of the mother country, and 
whose impatience of personal servitude would leave no leisure 
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to their masters to plot for civil liberty. But when the Ameri- 
cans had taught themselves to manufacture iron cheaper than 
it could be imported, they were forbidden to erect any " roll- 
ing or slitting " mills, plating-forges, or furnaces for the manu- 
facture of steel. A proposition to destroy every such mill in 
America was lost on a division by only twenty-two votes. 
The number actually in operation was never to be increased ; 
and it was suggested to add such other restrictions as should 
for ever secure the trade to England. Among the reasons for 
this initiative act of tyranny were the apprehensions of the 
clergy and gentry that the price of woodlands would be low- 
ered. It was thought to enslave America by impoverishing 
her ; and by enlarging the dominions of England, to increase 
the number of the consumers of her own industry. 

Foiled in the open attempt to subject the Colonies to the 
prerogative, the Lords of Trade sought the same object by 
specific measures, and began by interfering with the emission 
of paper money. Occupied with the civil list, they advised 
stricter commissions and instructions, to the end that the Colo- 
nies should be compelled to raise permanent revenues, subject 
to the control of the royal officers. The evasions of the Act 
of Trade had hitherto been wisely connived at, through the 
policy that whatever tended to enrich the Colonies was a 
benefit to England, whither their wealth ultimately found its 
way. But it was hoped that a revenue might be raised by 
the suppression of illicit traffic. Large emoluments, inde- 
pendent of the votes of the American Assemblies, were 
attached to all the offices, of which the Board now had the 
exclusive patronage. The experiment was to be tried first in 
New York, and Sir Danvers Osborne, brother-in-law of Hali- 
fax, and in the full confidence of the administration, was 
commissioned as its Governor, in the presence of the king. 
He took his oaths of office in New York amidst the acclama- 
tions of the people. His mission was to " enforce " the order 
for revenue, and to " require " the Assembly to desist from all 
encroachments on the prerogative. The Assembly plainly told 
bim they would no.t comply, and the unhappy man, whose 
mind, it was said, was already shattered by private griefs, was 
found hanging in his garden on the following morning. 
34* 
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Tne treaty of Aix la Chapelle terminated, by a restitution 
of conquests, one of the most useless wars ever waged ; in 
it England gained everything but glory; France lost every- 
thing but honor. The Marechal de Saxe had threatened the 
Electorate of Hanover, and with every victory Louis XV. had 
offered peace. But the cupidity of the London merchants 
kept up the war and furnished its sinews, while the over- 
whelming navy of England rejoiced in sweeping from the 
seas the lilies of the House of Bourbon. "When at last it be- 
came evident that France would conquer, not only Holland, 
but Hanover, George II. instructed his agent to accept the 
terms of the French king, which were each year more humili- 
ating to England. The French minister could not refrain 
from an allusion to the well-known character of British di- 
plomacy. " At length," said he, " I am instructed to negotiate 
peace for my master, not as a tradesman, but as a king." 
Louis, yielding everything for himself, was firm in his stipu- 
lations for his allies. He recovered Louisburg, whose cap- 
ture had been almost the only event of the war creditable to 
English arms, and that fortress, as Voltaire well says, was 
conquered, not by the sagacity of the British cabinet, but by 
the valor of New England men.* The treaty, however, left 
the boundaries of France and England in America as they 
were in the negotiation of 1727. The limits of Acadia and 
the basin of the Ohio were still in dispute. 

The vast interior of the American continent had been ex- 
plored by, and was in the possession of, the French. They 
claimed, by the law of nations, all the land watered by the 
rivers they had discovered, and the claim had not been dis- 
puted, they said, in the treaties of Ryswick, Utrecht, and Aix 
la Chapelle. It comprised all the country northwest of the 
Alleghanies. But the Iroquois Indians declared that their 
tribe had at some time conquered all the country as far west 
as the Mississippi. In 1744, the Governor of Pennsylvania, 
-with deputies from Virginia and Massachusetts, met the dep- 
uties of the Iroquois, then with the Tuscaroras forming the 
Six Nations, and purchased the whole of. this boundless terri- 

* Precis du Siecle de Louis XV. 
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tory for the nominal sum of four hundred pounds. The In- 
dians themselves living on the land denied that it had ever 
been conquered by the Six Nations, or ceded to any one. 
The French had always claimed the whole basin of the St. 
Lawrence and the Mississippi, and pointed to their numerous 
fortifications as proofs of possession. The tributaries of the 
Mississippi watered all the territory between the Alleghanies 
and the Rocky Mountains. 

The limits of Acadia had been a matter of angry contro- 
versy. The ancient inhabitants took, in 1730, the oath of alle- 
giance to the English king, but, under the title of " French 
Neutrals," were promised religious indulgence and exemption 
from bearing arms against the French or Indians. Suddenly 
it was told them the oath must be unconditional, nor were 
they allowed to sell their lands and seek new homes among 
their countrymen. Halifax attempted to colonize the land 
with Englishmen, at the same time that he made grants to the 
Ohio Company in " Virginia." But the Governor of Canada 
ordered La Corne to keep possession of the isthmus till the 
boundary should be determined, and Lawrence, who had 
landed with four hundred men, was compelled to re-embark. 
When the news of the disturbances reached England, the cab- 
inet were divided between a pacific adjustment and vigorous 
measures even at the risk of a war with France. A second 
expedition sailed in the mean time from Halifax, in August, 
1750, and in the warm resistance they met, the first blood was 
shed since the peace; while the British commissioners in 
Paris, with Shirley at their head, set up the untenable claim 
to all the land east of the Penobscot and south of the St. 
Lawrence. During the negotiation, the French nation was 
stung by a Wanton attack upon a French brigantine by an 
English ship of war, resulting in its capture with loss of life, 
and its subsequent sale as a prize. 

The adventurous spirit of French travellers and the pious 
zeal of the Jesuits had dotted New France with settlements. 
In the North were the trappers and Indian traders, in the South 
were the older colonies, mostly rice plantations, industrious, 
well protected by the mother country, and animated by a loy- 
alty which was to prove fatal in the unhappy fortune which at 
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the close of the war transferred them to the crown of Spain. 
The population of Canada was scarcely eighty thousand, and 
therefore at the mercy, at any moment, of the English colo- 
nists, who hated them with a holy zeal. Their safety lay in 
military preparations and Indian alliances. The Frenchman 
builds a fort, as naturally as the Spaniard a church, or the 
Englishman a counting-house. Their lively habits of assimi- 
lation, contrasted with the rigid godliness of the impassive 
Puritans, gave them the advantage in alliances, while the 
Catholic creed, seeking to win everything that bears the im- 
age of God to the fold of Christ, endeared its propagandists 
to the children of nature, so often wearied by the " painful " 
preaching and poisoned by the bad rum of the English. 

To guard the Ohio valley, which the English king had de- 
clared was in the western part of the Province of Virginia, 
two forts were ordered to be built near the river, and cannon 
and ammunition were sent out for their use. The Ohio 
Company were subdividing their lands, and devising means to 
seize and defend them. The French were in possession of 
Lakes Ontario and Erie, monopolized Indian alliances, and 
were crossing in force from Canada to prevent the occupation 
of the disputed territory. A party of Indians, led by two 
Frenchmen, appeared before the settlement at Picqua, required 
the surrender of the English traders and their effects, and 
substituted the French flag for the English. The Indians 
friendly to the Colonies became impatient of delay. The king 
declared that the acts of the French were to be resisted as 
hostilities, but left the defence of the territory he claimed to 
the Colonies. 

It was then that Major George Washington, just twenty-one 
years of age, was sent by Governor Dinwiddie to demand of 
the French commander, in the name of the king, why he had 
invaded his dominions, and what were his designs, and to urge 
his departure. Major Washington was required, moreover, to 
learn the condition and prospects of the French forces. Their 
aged commander, Gardeur de St. Pierre, politely referred the 
discussion of the controversy to Governor Duquesne, and as- 
sured the young Virginian that he intended to remain, and 
that he would seize every Englishman found within the val- 
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ley of the Ohio. Major 'Washington returned, but was soon 
commissioned as Lieutenant-Colonel, with one hundred and 
fifty men, "to make prisoners, kill, and destroy" all who 
interrupted the English settlements. But in the mean time 
the English had capitulated, and the new fort bore the name 
of Duquesne. On the evening of the '27th of May, 1754, 
Colonel Washington, with forty men, followed in the trail of 
a small French detachment, and, obedient to orders, before 
the French could 'seize their arms, fired. Jumonville, their 
leader, was killed, with nine others. The French in America 
lost no time in futile " complaints," but prepared for the work. 
Washington fell back upon Fort Necessity, was attacked by 
De Villiers, and, after nine hours of conflict, capitulated; the 
garrison marched out ; and no standard but that of France 
floated over the broad valley of the Mississippi and Ohio. 

The Colonies at this time numbered nearly a million and a 
half of inhabitants, — fourteen times the population of Canada. 
Their union for defence had already been urged by an anon- 
ymous voice from Philadelphia, which showed that a volun- 
tary union would be better than one imposed by Parliament* 
In June, 1754, Franklin presented his plan of union to the 
commissioners at Albany ; but the Colonies dreaded the con- 
trol of a central power, and the home government discouraged 
the movement, as the first step toward independence. This 
was their position when they learned of the attack on Jumon- 
ville. 

The French government rested in good faith upon the as- 
surance given to its ambassador in London, that " certainly 
England would not begin the war." It was told, also, that 
Braddock's two regiments were intended only for defence. 
The boundaries could have been settled by diplomacy; France 
did not desire war, and she agreed to withdraw from the 
country between the Alleghanies and the Ohio. A fleet hav- 
ing been ordered to Canada with reinforcements, Boscawen 
followed it and met it on the coast of Newfoundland. The 
French ship Alcide hailed the English ship Dunkirk to know 
if the two countries were at peace or war. " Peace," was the 

* Mr. Bancroft is of opinion that this voice was Franklin's. 
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answer, till the captain of the Dunkirk was ordered to com- 
mence the attack ; the Alcide and the Lys were overpowered by 
the English fleet, and captured ; their companions got safely 
to Louisburg, which " caused much disappointment in Eng- 
land," as Lord Mahon assures us. It is due to the sagacity 
of the French government to add, that it recently had placed 
no reliance upon the assurances of the English ministers. 
Orders were already given to the fishermen to return. The 
statement with regard to Braddock was shown afterwards to 
have been false, by papers found on the field of his defeat. 

Before the affair of Newfoundland was known in Europe, 
while commerce was yet under the protection of treaties, 
secret orders were issued to the English navy to take all 
French vessels, private as well as public ; in a single month, 
under the stimulus of prize-money, the commerce of France 
was rifled " by violence and by cowardly artifices," to the ex- 
tent of thirty millions of livres ; and eight thousand French 
mariners, many of them peaceful fishermen in the Channel, 
were sent to feel the tender mercies of English prison-ships. 
The British nation and its ministers were compared by Ver- 
gennes to housebreakers. The king's share alone of booty 
taken from private merchants of France amounted to seven 
hundred thousand pounds. Thus we see how, according to 
even authentic American histories, France " encroached " on 
English territory and insulted the majesty of Britain. 

That " proud " nation might well seek consolation in prize- 
money ; for in honorable warfare, its arms were soon disgraced 
in Germany, America, and the islands of the Mediterranean. 
The French- annihilated a royal army of superior force under 
Braddock, in America. In the Mediterranean they had driven 
off an English fleet and captured Minorca. They had forced 
the Duke of Cumberland to capitulate in Germany, and held 
the Electorate of Hanover at their mercy. But we cannot 
follow the war off our own soil, into its complications with 
that between Frederic and Maria Theresa. The French held 
Hanover, but lost one of their colonies after another, and their 
commerce was ruined. Spain attempted to recruit the French 
marine, but was worsted. We have seen why and how the 
war was begun. By glancing at some of the details of the 
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first American campaigns, it will be perceived who contributed 
most to its happy termination, — how the Colonists, always 
contending against royal or Parliamentary oppression, con- 
stantly libelled by the broken-down spendthrifts, sent over, not 
to govern, but to conspire against them, still fought loyally 
and courageously against the " turbulent Gallics." * 

General Braddock proposed to himself to march through 
the French territory, capturing their forts on his way. His 
well-disciplined army of twelve hundred men was met in 
open field by a little over two hundred French and Canadians 
and some six or seven hundred Indians under De Beaujeu, who 
fell among the firstf Dumas ordered the Indians to attack the 
English on the flanks. The regulars were panic-struck, and 
fled, firing from the rear on their own officers, who were gal- 
lantly trying to rally them. The part which Washington 
took both before and during the action is well known. The 
result of the defeat was that Fort Cumberland was evacu- 
ated by the English. At Lac St. Sacrement, however, Gen- 
eral Johnson had overcome the French under Dieskau, and, 
though the English commander himself left the field very 
early with a slight wound, he was made a baronet, and re- 
ceived a gratuity of four thousand pounds. The victory was 
not improved. But our arms were more successful elsewhere. 
An absolute tyranny had established itself in one of the hap- 
piest communities on earth, dwelling in the meadows and 
" forests primeval " of Acadia. It began by taking from the 
simple inhabitants their records, and their titles to inheritances 
and estates. When their property was wanted for the use of 
the state, they " were not to be bargained with." Military 
execution, destruction of their houses for fire-wood, the confis- 
cation of their barges and fire-arms, were among the punish- 
ments, at the discretion of the English officers, for the most 
trivial offences. If the troops were annoyed, vengeance was 
to be inflicted on the nearest, whether guilty or not. It was 
not enough that the Acadians submitted to these barbarities 
without a murmur ; their lands were coveted, and an unworthy 

* John Adams. 

t Braddock was not ambuscaded ; — that plan was decided upon, but the French 
had not arrived at the place selected when they met the enemy. 
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stratagem was employed to get possession of them. The men 
were entrapped into churches, unarmed, and then the whole 
population of the village of Grand Pre was banished. His 
Majesty had declared all that they possessed forfeited to the 
crown, and themselves prisoners. We ask those who have 
followed the wanderings of the hapless Evangeline, if they 
would see how much sadder is the truth than fiction, to read 
Mr. Bancroft's account of that unfortunate community. The 
expulsion of the Acadians, with its attendant and unnecessary 
cruelties, is a damning spot on our history that " will not out." 
It happened afterward, when Montcalm had taken Fort Wil- 
liam Henry, that the English were in the power of the French 
and their Indian allies. The savages had found a worse en- 
emy than man can be, in the camp of the conquered, and took 
it from their hands and drank it. Then at night, as the half- 
crazed warriors sat by the watch-fires, the Abenakis told the 
tale of English perfidy and tyranny far away to the rising sun, 
and the savage sport of throwing the tomahawk at the vic- 
tims was begun. The English, both officers and soldiers, 
fled, stripped, to the tents of the French officers, who were 
wounded in protecting them, and who aided in the escape of 
many. Montcalm himself begged the savages to kill him, 
rather than those under his protection, and four hundred men 
were found concealed from the drunken victors in the camp 
of the French. Thus they revenged themselves for Acadie. 

The war was now fairly under way, and from this period 
till the fall of Quebec there was not a time when the hand- 
ful of French in Canada could not have been vanquished by 
the overpowering numbers sent against them, had it not been 
for the imbecility and indecision, to say the least, of the Eng- 
lish generals. Abercrombie, Amherst, Loudoun, all disgraced 
themselves, and compromised the more prompt and coura- 
geous Provincials. It was a sorry refuge for them to go back 
to England, and vote to tax the " witnesses of their pusilla- 
nimity." It was for Wolfe alone to shed lustre on the fallen 
cross of St. George. " They have got the weak side of this 
miserable garrison," said Montcalm, — who had held at bay 
eight thousand British troops, supported by forty ships of the 
line, frigates, and armed vessels, for more than three months, — 
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when he saw an English army, directed by the keen eye of 
"Wolfe, upon the Plains of Abraham ; " we must give battle, 
and crush them at once." But his wasted battalions, and the 
Canadian rabble, which, Wolfe himself wrote, could not be 
called an army, availed little in an open field against a dis- 
ciplined and superior force. The game of war had never been 
better played than between these two well-matched captains. 
Both fell on their field of fame. The fate of New France was 
decided. 

George II. was dead, and the young king was for peace. 
France was tired of the contest into which she had been forced. 
Pitt alone was for more war, more conquest, more blood. The 
objects of the war were accomplished. France was humbled, 
her territory seized, her commerce despoiled ; but a hundred 
ships had been sent to conquer Belle-Isle, and the date of the 
uti possidetis was fixed two months later than that of the 
French proposition. Canada would willingly have been ced- 
ed ; for the wily Frenchman saw through that cession the inr 
dependence of America. Pitt frivolously insisted, too, on the 
demolition of Dunkirk,, as an " eternal monument of the yoke 
imposed on France." The Duke of Bedford remonstrated 
against the inhumanity of prolonging the war for the sake of 
conquest, and washed his hands of the guilt of its bloodshed. 
The English ultimatum, when at last presented, was so ab- 
surd, that the Austrian and Spanish ministers exulted in the 
prospect of fresh hostilities. Pitt had planned the entire sub- 
jection of the seas to the tyranny of the English navy, and 
the concessions of France were disdainfully rejected. But 
his policy of rapine and conquest could not endure for ever, 
and peace was at last negotiated, — the most glorious one 
which an English* minister had ever signed. The territory 
east of the Mississippi was ceded to England by France, and 
Florida, by Spain. " We have got them at last," said Choi- 
seul, when he heard of the cession of Canada ; and Vergennes 
predicted that, when England should call on the Colonies "to 
contribute toward supporting the burdens they had helped to 
bring on her, they will answer by striking off all dependence." 
But if we have succeeded in presenting that conception of 
the war, its objects, and its successes, best supported by facts, 

vol. lxxx. — no. 167. 35 
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the charge of ingratitude brought against the Colonies for de- 
claring themselves independent when taxed for its expenses, 
cannot be sustained. The folly of making these expenses a 
ground of taxation more clearly appears in the circumstance, 
that when, in March, 1763, the first bill for an American 
revenue by act of Parliament was introduced into the House 
of Commons, to be followed by a stamp act, more than 
seven hundred thousand dollars were voted to recompense the 
American Colonies for their active vigor and strenuous efforts 
in a war, the last year of which was carried on beyond their 
bounds. The two main objects of Grenville's administration 
were to enforce the Navigation Acts, and to find the sources of 
an American revenue. As a first step he withdrew the allow- 
ance for victualling troops in the cultivated parts of America ; 
leaving this expense to be met by the Colonies. His col- 
league, Shelburne, would join in no plans of taxation. 

Ministers had been assured that a stamp tax would pro- 
duce at least sixty thousand pounds in America alone. In 
September of 1763, therefore, Jenkinson, First Secretary of 
the Treasury, in compliance with instructions from George 
Grenville, Lord North, and one Hunter, desired the Commis- 
sioners of the Stamp Duties " to transmit to him the draft of 
an act for imposing proper stamp duties upon his Majesty's 
subjects in America and the "West Indies." It was uni- 
versally thought in England, that America was fully able 
to bear its proportion of the national expenses, and every one 
urged Grenville to bring forward such an act, though he him- 
self was conscious of the inconsistency of " taxation without 
representation." As Chancellor of the Exchequer, he asked a 
full house its opinion as to the right of the legislature to im- 
pose any tax, internal or external, on America, and no voice 
was ready to deny that right. 

The alarm occasioned in New England before even it was 
known that the Stamp Act had passed, introduces Samuel 
Adams on the stage, and there are few scenes in which he 
does not figure during this prelude to the Revolution. His 
voice roused Boston to assert its. rights and privileges. The 
call extended to other Colonies, but it was Boston that first 
" denied the right of the British Parliament to tax America," 
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and, through Adams, it " looked for redress to a union of all 
the Colonies." 

In February, Grenville introduced fifty-five resolutions, em- 
bracing the details of a stamp act for America, and making 
all offences against it cognizable in the Courts of Admiralty. 
There were persons in Parliament concerned in West Indian 
estates, and yet the resolution passed by a vote of five to one. 
Petitions and remonstrances from the Colonies were cut off, on 
the ground that the Stamp Act was a " money bill." More- 
over, the whole British nation were incensed at the idea of 
American independence ; it conceived that it had the right to 
tax America, and was determined to exercise that right. 
Franklin said that the setting of the sun might as easily have 
been hindered ; and on the 27th of February the Stamp Act 
passed the Commons, on the 8th of March the Lords 
agreed to it without dissent, and on the 22d of the same 
month it received the royal assent by commission, for the king 
of England at that moment was insane. It is just to say 
that the revenue expected to be derived from the Stamp Act 
was to have been expended entirely in America ; to make it 
easier, profuse bounties were granted ; and the stamp officers 
and agents were all to be Americans. Even Franklin aided 
in making the nominations. On both sides the Atlantic, it 
was at first believed that the tax would be levied without re- 
sistance. 

An American Congress, assembled in New York, declared 
in October of the year of the Stamp Act, that the liberty of 
the Colonies must be argued from the principles of natural 
justice, from reason and right, not from charters; and in that 
determination took the first step toward independence. Min- 
isters were not at that time disposed to severe measures ; and 
the Governors, who, after the forced resignation of the stamp 
officers, were to perform their duties, were exhorted to patience 
and lenity as they took the oath to carry the act punctually into 
effect. But the whole continent was determined to nullify 
that unconstitutional act ; deprecating the ultimate necessity 
of independence, but spurning passive obedience and subjec- 
tion ; and yet, withal, repelling the title of republicans as a 
slander on their loyalty. Opinions were divided in England 
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as to the propriety of enforcement. The ministers were not 
willing to assume the responsibility, and wished to consult 
Parliament. But America was assured that suspension was 
the most that could be hoped for. The king was for the 
modification, not the repeal, of the act. But the Sons of Lib- 
erty were organizing, and the people burned the stamps as 
fast as they arrived. The Congress sent its petition to king 
and Parliament, and it was better received than might have 
been expected. The Lords voted to enforce, but the Com- 
mons, before dawn on the morning of the 22d of February, 
voted to repeal an act neither " odious " nor " obnoxious " of 
itself, but at variance with the essence of the constitution. 
The Lords were powerless, and on the 18th of March, 1766, 
the king sorrowfully signed its repeal, though it " planted 
thorns " under his pillow. 

In England, Mr. Pitt had buried his influence under an 
earldom, and, no longer the champion of the Colonies, found 
an imbecile solace in raving like a maniac against the 
" House of Bourbon " ; but Charles Townshend declared war 
against the colonial charters. In France, Choiseul was con- 
sob'ng himself with the reports of an agent in America, who 
told him of its political and physical condition. In America, 
which had become impatient of so much as the assertion of 
the right of taxation by Parliament, there were signs of a 
storm. The Governors still kept up the old cry of coercion, 
but the citizens everywhere quarrelled with the soldiers and 
revenue officers^ and drank disloyal toasts. In Boston, Ber- 
nard wearied the ear of government with complaints of illicit 
traffic ; and, to crown all, the Massachusetts Assembly had for 
the first time denied the right of Parliament even to legislate 
for the Colonies. While Charles Townshend had for an ob- 
ject to establish a civil list in America by means of a Board 
of Customs to collect duties in the ports, Shelburne, who had 
always sought to win the affections and confidence of the 
Colonies, proposed the best system of government which had 
hitherto been devised for them. But Shelburne was not a 
favorite with the court, which still frowned on all who had 
voted for repeal. 

During the obscuration of Chatham, Townshend argued 
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that the Colonies should be governed as subjects, and by re- 
striction. He had triumphed over the shattered statesman, 
and was now master of the cabinet. So late as April, 1767, 
conciliation was possible ; for, while Shelburne remained in 
the cabinet, minor points could have been waived on either 
side. The main points at issue now were, the Navigation 
Acts, the Billeting Act, the acts restraining industry, and the 
slave-trade. As to the last, the Colonies were not yet united 
in opinion. The restrictive acts, absurd and tyrannical, were 
inoperative. The Billeting Act could have been acceptably 
modified. The Navigation Acts were not in themselves im- 
proper; and the writs of assistance had been pronounced 
illegal even in England ; relaxation only was desired. 

The act which two years before had brought the country to 
the verge of civil war had been passed in the dark ; the tem- 
per of America was now known, and measures for taxation 
and coercion must be well deliberated. The affairs of that 
dependency of the crown of Great Britain were to be dis- 
cussed in Parliament on the 13th of May, 1767, and its. citi- 
zens were not allowed to be present. The debate was opened 
by Townshend, with an enumeration of the delinquencies of 
the several Colonies, and a proposition to deal with New York 
alone by restraining it from any legislative act of its own till 
it should show its submission. He then brought forward his 
celebrated Revenue Act. Both bills were adopted. New 
York was disfranchised ; and, American revenues being placed 
under the control of the sign-manual of the king, virtually 
there remained no necessity for any colonial legislation. 
Charles Townshend, dying in the bloom of manhood, did not 
live to see the mischief he had wrought. Lord North suc- 
ceeded to his office and to the indignation which his measures 
produced in America. In Boston, where the Board of Com- 
missioners was to be established, many were for open resist- 
ance ; the crown officers asked for ships of war and soldiers ; 
while John Dickinson the " Farmer " warned the Provinces 
against so dangerous an innovation. 

Hillsborough, succeeding to Shelburne, attempted to abro- 
gate the charter of Connecticut, because under it the people 
were too free ; and moreover gave a secret order on the Com- 
35* 
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missioners at Boston for a pension which had been granted to 
Hutchinson. On the opposite side of the chess-board, the 
Massachusetts Assembly made two countermoves, — the letter 
of instructions to their London agent, and the circular letter * to 
their sister Colonies. They begged also that Bernard might 
be recalled. But Hillsborough " ordered " the other Colonies 
to treat the " circular letter " with contempt, and commanded 
Bernard to require the Massachusetts Assembly to rescind 
the resolutions which gave rise to it. This retraction, he 
fancied, would be brought about by repeated dissolutions. 
Meantime the thirteenth Parliament, the most infamous that 
England had hitherto witnessed, assembled, and absolutely 
reeked with venality. The common weal was in the hands 
of men whose seats were, and whose services might be, esti- 
mated in pounds, shillings, and pence. The whole house 
could have been bought for two millions of pounds, a major- 
ity, of course, for little over half that sum. " Constitutional 
liberty " was at its lowest ebb. 

The Provinces thus far had limited their resistance to agree- 
ments as to non-importation. Still, a regiment was ordered 
to remain permanently in Boston ; vessels of war were an- 
chored in its harbor; and Castle William and Mary was 
ordered to be repaired and occupied, to aid the revenue offi- 
cers. One John Hancock, captain of the Cadets, had incurred 
the ill-will of the Commissioners, by refusing to act as escort 
to the Governor on election-days, if they were to appear in the 
procession. So John Hancock's sloop Liberty was seized for 
a pretended false entry, and, after some trouble, moored under 
the guns of the Romney, whose captain had illegally im- 
pressed seamen, and called Boston " a blackguard town ruled 
by mobs." Disturbances ensued, and four out of the five 
Commissioners took a pretended refuge on board the Romney, 
and wrote letters to Gage, to Hood, and to the Lords of the 
Treasury, demanding protection by military power; a commit- 
tee chosen by the town requested of Bernard that the Com- 



* Mr. Bancroft gives the credit of originating this letter to Samuel Adams, instead 
of James Otis, to whom it has hitherto been ascribed. His arguments rest on both 
internal and external evidence. 
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missioners should not resume their functions ; and those who 
had called for troops were publicly voted to be " enemies of 
the Province and disturbers of the peace." By a vote of 
ninety-two to seventeen, the House refused to rescind, and 
Bernard, according to his instructions, prorogued, and then dis- 
solved it. But he wrote a letter to the Colonial Secretary, 
which he showed to the Council, joining in their prayer for re- 
lief from acts drawing revenue from the Provinces, and at the 
same time in another secret letter he prepared an elaborate 
argument against any repeal or modification of the act ; justi- 
fying the equivocation to himself by a verbal quibble as to 
taking revenue out of the Provinces. Hillsborough, in his an- 
swer, kept up the deception, and even compromised the king 
by intimating his complicity in the falsehood. Shelburne 
would have persuaded his colleagues that the affair at Boston 
had been exaggerated ; but his influence was fast diminishing. 
" Vengeance " was denounced against the " insolent town," 
and additional regiments and ships of war were to be sent 
over at once. Inquiries were made with reference to procur- 
ing convictions for constructive treason, under an act of 
Henry VIII., and it was proposed to make Salem the new 
capital of the Province. When it was further learned that 
the legislature had refused to rescind, Lord Mansfield ad- 
vised that all its members should be sent for, and the utmost 
rigor of the law exercised against those who refused to sub- 
mit. 

The town of Boston supported the Assembly, by resolving, 
in open meeting, that " money could not be levied, nor a 
standing army kept up, in a Province, without the free consent 
of its inhabitants " ; it recommended the citizens to supply 
themselves with fire-arms and ammunition (under the pre- 
text of apprehending a new war with France) ; and it pro- 
posed a general convention in Faneuil Hall. A day of fast- 
ing and prayer was appointed, and was observed in all the 
congregational churches. To Bernard, who demanded quar- 
ters for one of the new regiments in the town, it replied, that 
Castle "William had sufficient accommodation for both, and 
consequently the law did not require the furnishing of quarters 
elsewhere. 
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The convention met, with representatives from almost 
every settlement in the province. It significantly chose, as 
speaker and clerk, the persons who had held those offices in 
the late Assembly. It requested the Governor to summon the 
Assembly, that the subject of the introduction of troops might 
be properly considered. Bernard declined to receive the re- 
quest, and admonished the delegates to separate, or they should 
be made to "repent of their rashness." This menace was 
received with derision, and the convention continued its sit- 
tings for six days, having come, as Attorney- General De Grey 
said, " within a hair's breadth of treason without once com- 
mitting it." It had hardly separated when the troops arrived. 
The ships lay with loaded cannon off the wharves, while the 
men marched through the quiet streets provided with sixteen 
rounds of shot. One regiment which had camp equipage 
was to remain on the Common ; the other was kindly allowed, 
in the cold October night, to sleep in Faneuil Hall.* Quar- 
ters, however, were steadily refused, and the troops were 
lodged in hired houses, while cannon were pointed at the room 
where the legislature was accustomed to sit. The Commis- 
sioners, unable to make any more mischief, now ventured to 
return to the town. 

There had been changes in the ministry. Shelburne was 
dismissed; Chatham had resigned; and the Earl of Roch- 
ford was at the head of the " weakest and worst administra- 
tion England had known since the Revolution." The king 
in his speech alluded to the disaffection of the Colonies and to 
the conduct of Boston ; members proposed such changes in 
the charters as would give a more absolute control to the 
crown; and the address expressing the indignation of the 
Commons was carried without a division. Hillsborough as- 
sured the colonial agents, that the authority of Parliament 
would be " enforced with lenity indeed, but in the most effect- 
ual manner." He admitted to them the anti-commercial 
character of the act, but insisted that the Colonies should 



* Colonel Dalrymple gracefully acknowledged this attention in his despatch to 
Hood. " By management," he says, " I got possession of the School of Liberty, 
and thereby secured their arms." 
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drop the " point of right," and particularly censured Boston. 
In the House of Lords, he introduced resolutions condemn- 
ing the acts of the Massachusetts Assembly and Convention, 
menacing the Colony with the forfeiture of its liberties, and 
approving of military coercion. Bedford, in seconding them, 
moved an address to the king " to bring to condign punish- 
ment the chief authors and instigators of the late riots," and 
to try them in England " pursuant to the provisions of the 
statute of the thirty-fifth year of King Henry VIII." Rich- 
mond and Shelburne alone of the peers opposed it, and when 
Lord North brought the resolutions before the House of Com- 
mons, they passed by a vote of three to one, notwithstanding 
the eloquence of Burke and Barr6. The address, too, was 
carried by a decided majority. The statute of Henry VIII. 
was a tyrannical enactment fallen into disuse, and now re- 
vived for the express purpose of punishing the American 
patriots. 

Bernard had adjourned the legislature to Cambridge, and 
asked for a year's salary, and for provision for quartering 
troops. He had been told respectfully, that the Assembly 
never would make provision for the purposes mentioned in 
his messages. That body was prorogued, therefore, till Janu- 
ary of the next year, and Bernard went to England, leaving 
the affairs of the Colony with Hutchinson, who " understood 
his system." 

Hutchinson was a native of the Colony ; he knew thoroughly 
its history and its laws ; but he chose to bring nothing better 
to aid him in the difficult task of standing well in Massachu- 
setts and in England, than mere duplicity. The letters which 
he wrote, entreating always that they should not be made 
public, show that there was at least one part of Bernard's 
" system " which he did understand.* It is to be charged, 
moreover, against the Lieutenant-Governor, that, when im- 
porters who did not send back their goods were voted " in- 
famous," Hutchinson ordered a large amount of tea for his 

* We differ from Mr. Bancroft in his judgment of these men, not as to the fact of 
their duplicity, but as to its motives. We have not space to enter into the subject 
here, but they can both be made to appear better before posterity than Mr. Bancroft 
would have them appear. 
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sons, and gave instructions how to elude the Boston com- 
mittees ; and that he at the same time advised the govern- 
ment to enforce its authority rigorously, and to " have no par- 
tial subjection." But the wearing of old coats and the de- 
clining of a cup of tea were hardly offences to be punished 
by the bayonet. As to the soldiers, the civil authority was 
paramount, and every offence they committed against the 
laws was promptly punished. Gage himself was indicted for 
" slandering the town of Boston." British officers longed to 
leave that inhospitable place, and their men suffered every 
form of contempt from the citizens. It was a much more 
important step, however, when New York proposed a union, 
and when Virginia, ever foremost in its resistance to uncon- 
stitutional taxation, had already selected those who were to 
utter its voice in convention. Again the ministry, dreading 
independence, defeated the project. 

Difficulties with the soldiers Were getting common. Upon 
the occasion of an interview of some merchants with Hutch- 
inson's sons, who had broken their mercantile word, Colonel 
Dalrymple ordered ball cartridges for an attack. In New York 
the soldiers repeatedly cut down "liberty poles," and en- 
gaged in affrays with the citizens. Boston applauded the 
spirit of the " Yorkers." The troops, on the other hand, could 
not fire upon people who only would not use imported goods, 
without an order from a civil officer. The funeral of a little 
German boy, shot in some trifling disturbance by an informer, 
was attended by more than five hundred children, and men of 
every rank walked in the procession. The soldiers stationed 
in Boston were notoriously bad fellows, and openly longed 
for an opportunity to fire on the people. And if the plain 
truth must be told, the provocations they had to do so were 
neither few nor trivial. 

In Parliament, on the evening of the 5th of March, 1770, 
Lord North, yielding to the solicitations of the merchants 
and traders of London, rather than actuated by any desire to 
conciliate the Colonies, proposed to repeal all of the Revenue 
Act but its preamble and the duty on tea. Personally he 
would have left the door open for harmony, by making an ar- 
rangement with the East India Company to remit even the 
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duty on tea ; but the king would not consent. The light 
snow of a scarcely vernal month lay white upon the streets of 
Boston, on that evening of the 5th of March, its myriad crys- 
tals glancing in the light of the crescent moon. Ere its horns 
should redden and fade behind the western hills, men were to 
track to their sorrowing homes the blood of countrymen, shed 
in wanton massacre. 

It had spread throughout the land, — that blood, — and the 
" continent heaved like a troubled ocean." In Massachusetts, 
the inhabitants and the soldiers could no longer live together ; 
the removal of the troops alone would restore peace. People 
nocked in from the country, and filled the halls, meeting- 
houses, and streets; the troops were watched like house- 
breakers during their stay, and then taken off like prisoners to 
Castle William. The attempt to overawe Boston by armed 
men had failed ; and that indomitable town declared, in its 
instructions to its representatives, that the desperate plan " of 
imperial despotism must be resisted even unto the uttermost." 
It urged again, too, the encouragement of military virtues, 
and the firm and lasting union of the Colonies. It made an 
issue with the House of Lords, not to be reconciled while the 
two were under one crown. The country, however, was be- 
coming mollified ; the partial repeal of the Revenue Act had 
seduced the merchants of New York ; and, through that port, 
importations were resumed, except in the article of tea. 

Hutchinson, in his way, accelerated the crisis. He gave no 
better reason for repeatedly calling the legislature at Cam- 
bridge, than the king's will ; and when the Assembly spoke 
of the " impudent mandate " to rescind, and of " wicked 
ministers," the Lieutenant-Governor announced that the 
" mandate " was an order from the king. "When the order in 
council came for the surrender of the Castle, Hutchinson de- 
clared the measure a most proper one for " Colonies in a state 
of revolt," and he gave it up by stealth to the crown, which 
held it for more than five years. The Colony chose Franklin 
as its agent to carry its grievances to the king, but Hutchinson 
negatived appropriations for his salary, and urged the Co- 
lonial Secretary not to receive him as an agent. 

We would like to detail in this connection, more fully than 
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our limits permit, the conduct of the North Carolina Regu- 
lators, who suffered so much in helping on the cause. Three 
years before, fifteen hundred men had been in arms to resist 
the extortion, and protest against the bad government, of the 
crown officers. Governor Tryon, the " wolf," would have re- 
duced them by fire and sword, but his less ferocious council 
overruled him. In February, 1771, Herman Husbands, a 
legally chosen representative for the County of Orange, was 
expelled from the Assembly and imprisoned, and the " Regu- 
lators," who only demanded that the delinquent collectors 
should be brought to trial and made to disgorge their spoils, 
(for of the seventy thousand pounds for which they were in 
arrears, the greater part had been embezzled,) were pro- 
nounced outlaws. Tryon marched against them, devastating 
the country as he went. The patriots, who were withal still 
hoping for justice and harmony, declined to lay down their 
arms. They were attacked, and, after a resistance of two 
hours, routed. The leaders suffered the extreme penalty of 
martial law ; the survivors, hunted like beasts, crossed the 
Alleghanies, and found refuge in the valley of the Watauga. 
Still, affairs at this juncture seemed so harmonious in Eng- 
land, that Johnson, the agent of Connecticut, thought there 
needed only a little mutual discretion to re-establish the affec- 
tion and respect of the Colonies for the mother country. But 
Massachusetts marched steadily under the guidance of Samuel 
Adams. She had taken her steps carefully, and she had none 
to retrace. Even her clergy refused to read the annual Thanks- 
giving proclamation, because it declared that " civil and re- 
ligious liberty were continued," and " trade enlarged " ; they 
prayed, instead, that their lost liberties might be restored. It 
was at a Boston town-meeting, in November, 1772, that 
Samuel Adams made the motion which " included the whole 
Revolution," by creating a " Committee of Correspondence." 
The great struggle was to commence in the towns, to be car- 
ried on by the Assembly, and thence to spread throughout the 
land. A " foolish scheme," thought Hutchinson, and one 
which would surely " bring ridicule " on its authors.* The 

* Mr. Bancroft claims for his hero the entire credit of originating the plan for a 
Committee of Correspondence, stating his reasons at length in a note. 
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towns responded with one spirit to the appeal of the Boston 
town-meeting. It seemed to the people of England that the 
Colonists were all lawyers ; it would certainly appear that the 
good people of Boston considered attendance at town-meet- 
ings as among their stated avocations. 

The ministry by this time had come to be heartily tired of 
the fruitless, humiliating, and expensive contest, and sought 
to throw the responsibility of their errors on some of the 
Americans themselves. The private letters of Hutchinson, 
Oliver, and others were shown to Franklin, who transmitted 
copies of them to the Massachusetts Assembly. Before they 
arrived, Hutchinson had challenged that body to discuss the 
question of the supremacy of Parliament. They accepted 
his own premises, and from them deduced total independence 
of Parliamentary legislation. The baffled Governor sought 
refuge in the futile menace, that the English nation should be 
"roused," and that Parliament would assert its authority. 

From this period, the history of independence is in house- 
hold words. We have attempted to trace its idea from its 
vague and uncertain origin, and to describe the preparation of 
America for the " crisis," when there remained but one oppor- 
tunity for its postponement. The great East India Company, 
which had overturned kings, and seized the vast treasures 
hoarded up for ages in mighty empires, now humbled and on 
the verge of bankruptcy, confessed its faults, and entreated 
that it might export tea to all nations free of duty. On this 
the pacification of America would have ensued. But the 
king refused, and the Colonial remonstrances which followed 
were " spurned with contempt." The Province of Massa- 
chusetts, exasperated by the freshly exposed treachery of its 
chiefs, warned the Company that the attempt to send tea to 
America would end in loss. The king, on the other hand, 
was determined to "try the question." The patriots were 
active throughout the land. There was talk of a " Congress," 
of " Union," and, by some of the more rash, even of " Inde- 
pendence," all along the Atlantic coast, and as far back as 
the wilds of Indiana. A cargo of tea at last arrived at Bos- 
ton. There were seven thousand people assembled in solemn 
conclave, and they said with one accord that it should not 
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touch their shore. So in the early evening of the 16th of 
December, 1773, half a hundred men threw every ounce of it 
into the sullen waters of the harbor. 

Then followed the attempt to punish Boston. The town 
was to be " knocked about the ears of the inhabitants," all 
America was to be " laid waste," the Puritan Carthage was 
to be blotted out. While orators raved in Parliament and 
Council, the craftier monarch matured his measures. The 
first bill closed the port of Boston ; a second tampered with 
the charter, so that not a vestige of liberty should remain ; 
a third decreed that the trials of magistates, revenue officers, 
and soldiers, for murder and other capital offences, should be 
held in Nova Scotia or Great Britain, and made the lives of 
the inhabitants of Massachusetts Bay cheaper than the lives 
of dogs in the streets of London ; a fourth localized the 
impunity of outrage by quartering troops on the citizens of 
Boston. 

There needed not these final acts ,to warn European 
statesmen wiser than the puerile minister of England, that 
the storm was about to burst. Choiseul, the ablest servant of 
the house of Bourbon, had watched the clouds from the first 
white speck on the horizon. Nearly ten years previously, he 
had foreseen and foretold all, and had sought to strengthen 
France for the emergency into which he ever meant to 
plunge her. He had sent De Kalb to Amsterdam to verify 
the reports about the Colonies, and to proceed thence to 
America, to examine the military resources and wants of the 
country, it's strength of purpose, and plans for revolt Nor did 
he trust to his own emissaries alone, but sought guidance 
in the reports of merchants, in the writings of Franklin, and 
even in the sermons of the New England divines. In the ar- 
chives of France are still preserved the fragments of Puritan 
eloquence which helped the astute Frenchman to a clearer 
judgment on the affairs of America than was possible to the 
self-deceived, misled counsellors of George III. He learned, 
too, everything that transpired in London, and Du Chatelet 
wrote, on the passage of the Revenue Act, that the ties be- 
tween England and her Colonies were three fourths broken, 
and that the mother country would not be able to reduce her 
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rebellious subjects. Both the minister and the ambassador 
declared that America only wanted a " chief." It is in our 
historian's happiest style that at this time he pictures, at 
Mount Vernon, the conversation turning on the dangers 
which overhung the land. " Whenever my country calls," 
said Washington, " I am ready to take my musket on my 
shoulder." 

Cannon and bayonets were on their way across the sea, to 
humble the swelling spirit of liberty. The curtain then began 
to rise on the panorama of the American Revolution. The 
spectator glances at the long succession of battle-fields, from 
Lexington to Yorktown, — at the conflict, so brilliant in 
its achievements, that ploughmen vanquished the veterans of 
the German war ; that an infant and mostly private marine 
contended successfully against the gigantic power that had 
annihilated the combined navies of France and Spain ; — so 
wonderful in its contrasts, that the Catholic chivalry of the 
continent, whose ancestors had gone with St. Louis to Syria, 
fought side by side with those yet sad with the memories of 
St. Bartholomew and Smithfield, mingling the carnival joy- 
ousness of Versailles with the quaint sternness of the New 
England theology. But, above all, and as the end of all, there 
came to the almost inspired patriots of that golden age of 
liberty a voice never drowned in the clash of arms, a vision 
never obscured by the smoke of battle ; no goddess phantom 
on Olympian seats ; no brazen, unsexed form, as that which 
in modern France bestrides the Column of the Bastile ; but, 
lovely in all its harmonious proportions, they foresaw in clear 
perspective that guardian of the last refuge and hope of 
humanity, — the Constitution of a free and independent Re- 
public. 



